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CHARLES  SACKVILLE, EARL  OF  DORSET.

SONG.

WINE, wine in a morning.
Makes us frolic and gay.

That like eagles we soar,
In the pride of the day ;

Gouty sots of the night
Only find a decay.

'Tis the sun ripes the grape.
And to drinking gives light:

We imitate him,

When "by noon we're at height;
They steal wine, who take it

When he's out of sight.

Boy, fill all the glasses,

Fill them up now he shines ;

The higher he rises
The more he refines,

For wine and wit fall
As their maker declines.

CHARLES  SACKVILLE, EARL   OF  DORSET.

[Born, 1637.   Died, 1706.]

CHARLES SACKVILLE was the direct descendant
of the great Thomas Lord Buckhurst. Of his
youth it is disgraceful enough to say, that he was
the companion of Rochester and Sedley ; but his
maturer life, like that of Sedley, was illustrated
by public spirit, and his fortune enabled him to
be a beneficent friend to men of genius. In 1665,
while Earl of Buckhurst, he attended the Duke
of York as a volunteer in the Dutch war, and
finished his well-known song, " To all you ladies
now at land" on the day before the sea-fight in
which Opdam, the Dutch admiral, was "blown up,
with all his crew. He was soon after made a gen-
tleman of the bedchamber to Charles II., and
sent on short embassies to France. From James
II. he also received some favourable notice, but
joined in the opposition to his innovations, and,

with some other lords, appeared at Westminster
Hall to countenance the bishops upon their trial.
Before this period he had succeeded to the estate
and title of the Earl of Middlesex, his uncle, as
well as to those of his father, the Earl of Dorset.
Having concurred in the Revolution, he was re-
warded by William with the office of lord-cham-
berlain of the household, and with the order of
the garter ; but his attendance on the Icing even-
tually hastened his death, for being exposed in an
open boat with his majesty, during sixteen hours
of severe weather, on the coast of Holland, his
health was irrecoverably injured. The point and
sprightliness of Dorset's pieces entitle him to some
remembrance, though they leave not a slender
apology for the grovelling adulation that was
shown to him by Dryden in his dedications.

SONG.

WRITTEN AT SEA, IN THE  FIRST DUTCH WAR,  16G5, THE NIGHT BEFORK AN ENGAGEMENT.

To all you ladies now at laudr

We men at sea indite;
But first would have you understand

How hard it is to write:
The Muses now, and Neptune too,
We must implore to write to you,
With a fa, la, la, la, la.

For though the Muses should prove kind,

And fill our empty brain;
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind,

To wave the azure main.
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we,
Roll up and down our ships at sea.
With a fa, &c.

Then if we write not by each post,

Think not we are unkind;
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost,

By Dutchmen, or by wind:
Our tears we'll send a speedier way,
The tide shall bring them twice a-day.
With a fa, &c.

The king, with wonder and surprise,
Will swear the seas grow bold ;

Because the tides will higher rise,
Than e'er they used of old :

But let him know, it is our tears

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs.
With a fa, &c.

Should foggy Opdam chance to know

Our sad and dismal story;
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe,

And quit their fort at G-oree:
For what resistance can they find
From men who've left ttieir hearts behind ?
With a fa, &c.

Let wind and weather do its worst,

Be you to us but kind;
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse,

No sorrow we shall find:
'Tis then no matter how things go,
Or who's our friend, or who's our foe.
With a fa, &c.